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Making Americans out of 
Aliens 

Of the one hundred! million inhabitants of 
the United States comménly ‘referred to as 
Americans thirteen million’ were born abroad 
and thirty-two? million’ have ‘foreign born 
parents. Three million of these men and 
women do not understand or speak our lan- 
guage. This condition is the root of one of 
the greatest’ problems which confronts our 
country. The. war has made this problem 
foremost among the many which must be 
solved before our country can ‘enjoy the so- 
lidity and oneness of purpose which will 
insure united action and permanent peace. 
Nearly every condition that arises and de- 
mands attention is traced back to the foreign 
element partly or wholly un-Americanized 
and which is ever with us. The problem 
then is to Americanize the foreigner. A 
special article on this subject will be found 
in this issue of the Bulletin. 
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Objects 


Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in the effici 
management of their business. The Company school has been sufficiently tried out as 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. _ * 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation schog 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have fz 
and to provide a forum where corporation school officers may interchange experience. \ 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus admitting on | so much of theory) 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be beneficial and will returm) 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. % 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and classified req 

arding every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies)™ 
} aot or individuals who tow maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon be = 
coming members of the Association. 


* 


Functions 


The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of the individual 
employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educational 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 


Membership . 


From the Constitution—Article III. 

Section 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) © 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). ‘ q 

Section 2.—Class A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- ~ 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are 
or may be interested in the education of their employes, They shall be entitled, through their 
pes erly accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to 

old office. 

Ssection 3.—Class B members shall be officers, managers or instructors of schools con- 
ducted by corporations that are Class A members. They shall be entitled to hold office and 
attend all general meetings of the Association. 

Secrion 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or 
Class B.who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


Fe 


Dues 


From the Constitution—Article VII. 


Section 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. 

Section 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of 
Class C members shall be $10.00. ; 

Section 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New” 
Class A members joining between January Ist and April ist shal pay first year’s dues of 
$100.00; those joining between April Ist and July Ist shall pay nine months’ P me or $75.00; 
those joining between July ist and October Ist shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; those 
joining between October Ist and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 
for su yn years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three months ~ 
shall be dropped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shall 
exist for continuing members on the roll. 
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EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF MODERN 
INDUSTRY 

Those who feel or profess that our present educational and 
training system is good enough are those who have not kept pace 
with the world’s development. Among the seven wonders of the 
world are the pyramids of Egypt. The wonder is how the power 
was obtained with which to build them. In a recent editorial the 
Saturday Evening Post points out “for many centuries the world 
held its breath over that amazing application of force,” and yet 
the power generated in a modern steamship in a single voyage 
across the Atlantic is more than enough to raise from the Nile 
and set in place every stone in the pyramids. Again, we hear the 
phrase, “Rome was not built in a day,” but physical Rome could 
be built in a fortnight at the present time. As a matter of fact 
“somewhere in France” a dozen Romes have been built during 
the present year. 

This enormous accession of physical power is new. Its 
administration lies within the history of the last fifty years and it 
is multiplying in an ever-increasing ratio. Its proper application 
ought to make a new world in which there should be no valid 
excuse for any reasonable want ever remaining unsupplied but its 
power must be directed and it can only be directed efficiently and 
constructively by the trained, efficient mind. 

We should differentiate between education and training. 
Education is that knowledge which comes to the individual and 
which is used in developing an intellectual condition which in- 
sures to the individual a broad understanding of facts and theo- 
ries. Training is that specialized knowledge which enables the 
individual to do some task more efficiently than the average: 
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Education produces the student, training produces the artisan. 
Education plus training gives us the specialist and the specialist, 
whether he be an engineer, a doctor or a bachelor of commercial 
science, is the man whose voice will be listened to in the future. 

The work of the specialist will be to plan for present de- 
velopment and for future requirements. 

The individual mind must also be reconstructed, and placed 
in harmony with the present period. Too many individuals have 
closed their minds, and are living in the past—too many indi- 
viduals fail to keep pace with development. In the Battle of 
Verdun, which lasted more than half a year, the French fired 
sixty million shells. 1,800,000 tons of steel was required to pro- 
duce these shells, and to transport them to the battle front re- 
quired the consumption of nearly 9,000,000 tons of coal—more 
fuel than was produced last year in Utah, Oklahoma and Michi- 
gan combined. This is an indication of what war means when 
measured in terms of industrial effort. 

Previously to the war the total business of the United States 
amounted to $31,000,000,000 annually. For war work during 
the present fiscal year Congress has appropriated $19,000,000,000 
—a sum of money equal in value to a band of gold one inch wide 
and one-quarter inch thick circling the earth at the equator. It is 
three times all the money in the United States, and four-fifths of 
what the Government has spent for all purposes, including pen- 
sions, Panama Canal, public buildings, and so on, since the nation 
was born. It is more than the value of all our railroads, inciuding 
terminals and every pound of equipment. Our little trouble with 
Spain cost us $200,000,000. We are now spending for war pur- 
poses more than that sum every five days. We spent four-fifths 
as much building 16 army cantonments, and one-quarter as much 
putting up two smokeless-powder plants. More soldiers were 


£ 
transported across the Atlantic to France in the single month of 


May than the total number of American soldiers who fought and 
won for us against Spain in 1898. 

There are too many who are thinking in terms of the con- 
ditions which existed before the war. They have self-hypnotized 
themselves into the belief that the world will return to conditions 
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somewhat similar to those existing prior to the gigantic struggle, 
and yet any one who will take the trouble to inform himself must 
know that such will not be the case. The world will go on after 
the war—not back to a period that has been passed. There will 
be new problems, a re-stating of beliefs, and new definitions of 
purposes. There will be a new philosophy developed from the 
sacrifices and from the enlarged knowledge that will come from 
plans developed to meet war conditions. There will be a new 
world which will retain from the old world only that which has 
been found to be good and efficient. The individual or the in- 
dustry or the nation which may hope to be a factor in this -new 
world must harmonize into the new environments. It is a matter 
of striving to understand the new conditions, and to be in harmony 
with them, rather than a clinging to the belief that old condi- 


tions will again govern. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AS A MEANS OF MEASUR- 
ING THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Harry Goldman, of New York, contributes an interesting 
discussion in the Journal of Applied Psychology (June, 1918) 
to the subject of “the application of psychology in industrial 
efficiency.” Mr. Goldman takes as his text the book by Hugo 
Miinsterberg: “Psychology and Industrial Efficiency.” 

After analyzing each of the experiments for motor men, 
for ship service and for telephone operators. he discusses these 
tests objectively and subjectively with reference to aim, purpose, 
working hypothesis, historical account, means, modus operandi, 
results, explanation of results and conclusions. 

Mr. Goldman’s review is the most complete and constructive 
we have encountered among the many reviews and the many 
discussions relative to the use or application of psychology in the 
solution of industrial problems. His conclusion is interesting. 
After reviewing his exhaustive study, he states that “the most 
significant factor of all tests is intelligence. The conclusion is, 
also, that most of the psychological tests measure the intelligence 
of the individual rather than any other of his characteristics. 
And finally, may not we add that the diagnosis of the individual’s 
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ability to succeed is correct in direct ratio to the amount of 
intelligence which he possesses and registers in the experiment.” 

During the past five years such authorities on the applica- 
tion of psychology to industrial problems as Walter Dill Scott, 
Dr. Harry Hollingworth, and others of equal standing and repute, 
have conducted tests, but so far as the writer is advised, without 
having reached definite conclusions. Dr. Scott has done a notable 
piece of work for the War Department, and psychology has been 
applied to grading and classifying the raw recruits that have come 
to the cantonments. The work has been helpful, sane and the 
plan has been generally accepted by not only the military author- 
ities but is also used by the executives of our industries. The 
fact still remains, however, that the conclusions reached by Mr. 
Goldman signify that psychological tests are after all largely a 
means of determining intelligence. Further studies will be made 
which may modify or change Mr. Goldman’s decision. There 
are many who feel that our educational system operates much in 
the same way, or as a method of determining intelligence rather 
than as a method of developing intelligence. 


RECOGNIZING OUR COUNTRY’S EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS AND PLANNING TO MEET THESE 
NEEDS 

A recent statement from Washington includes the informa- 
tion that the most valuable recruits secured by the War Depart- 
ment are the young men who have come from industrial institu- 
tions which maintain corporation schools. The information is 
not surprising because it is perfectly ‘logical that men with the 
trained minds would be more useful, and therefore more valu- 
able to their government than men with the untrained minds. If 
there is anything unusual in connection with the discovery it is 
that neither our Government, nor the executives of our industries, 
recognized this fact until within very recent years. In fact any- 
thing like general recognition was not secured until the Corpora- 


tion School came into existence. Since that time, however, or 
during the past five years, recognition of the value of the trained 
mind has become almost universal, not only in the United States, 
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but in all other progressive nations. Among those who have 
been slow to grasp the significance of the value of the trained 
mind have been our professional educators. 

In speaking of the trained mind we differentiate from the 
educated mind. It is now quite generally conceded that academic 
education has as its major function the development of the in- 
herent characteristics of the individual along cultural lines, but 
the educated man is not necessarily a trained man. Training is 
for skill—it produces the artisan. 

The recent convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion held at Pittsburgh gives ample evidence, however, that our 
educators are now fully aware of the condition which confronts 
us as a nation, both during the war, and after peace shall have 
been declared. ) 

The dispatchies emphasize the trend of thought among the edu- 
cators who attended the convention in such phrases as this: 
“nationalization of the public schools of America was the key- 
note of the addresses at the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association” as a first step in the program to nationalize the 
schools of the United States. The Association announces two 
major aims for the coming year. 


First: The creation of a Federal Department of Education’ 
with a secretary sitting in the President’s Cabinet, and 

Secondly: The appropriation of $100,000,000 by Congress 
to be applied directly to state aid for educational and training 
purposes. 


The reports of the convention indicate that those who parti- 
cipated in the meeting had made better preparation than is usually 
the case at an educational conference, or, indeed, a conference of 
any character. The meeting bristled with live suggestions, well 
thought-out, sharp, concrete discussions. Prof. George D. Stray- 
er, of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, stressed the im- 
portance of universal conscription in education and insisted that 
democracy must see to it that its adult population, as well as its 
children, are literate, efficient, intelligent and patriotic. The last 
specification need not have been made, because a nation: whose 
citizens are literate, efficient and intelligent must inevitably be 
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patriotic. But how are we to assure ourselves that the citizens 
of the United States will be [iterate, efficient and intelligent. The 
educators answer this question at least, in part, by affirming that 


“Changes in public education that are deemed necessary be- 
cause of war and after-the-war conditions will be suggested by 
the National Education Association. Commissions are already 
at work upon the problem, and definite reorganization will prob- 
ably be decided upon next February, when the Department of 
Superintendence meets in Chicago.” 

It is already settled that the reorganization will propose a 
much more practical schooling, preparation for service to the 
community, state and nation, and intensive physical training. 
This latter subject will be required for graduation. 


James Monroe, of the Federal Board on Vocational Educa- 
tion, also advanced a new thought so far as academic education 
is concerned, although the thought is generally accepted among 
the more practical of the educators, or perhaps more correctly 
stated among those who accept training as a part of life’s prepara- 
tion. Mr. Monroe’s suggestion was that all the young men and 
young women between the ages of 16 and 25 ought to be required 
to give one year to the nation as part of the school course. The 
thought, of course, has already been made effective through the 
Gary System, and through the many part-time or vocational edu- 
cational plans. Back of the thought is the great fact that the 
average boy or girl does not, and in many cases cannot recognize 
the value of their educational instruction, or of their training un- 
til they enter upon their life’s work; and thus secure an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize the knowledge they have gained. 

The importance of definite and continuous health education’ 
was also emphasized. It is obvious that three things are neces- 
sary in the success of any individual, namely: health, desire and 
knowledge. On the whole this meeting of the educators was. by 
far the most practical and the most helpful of any of their 
meetings, at least during recent years. 


ADOPTING A NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION PLAN 
Now that President Wilson has gone on record as favoring 
a very extensive training system, not only to meet our military 
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necessities, but also to meet peace conditions after the war shall 
have ceased, we shall probably not be bored with interviews 
credited to men holding high positions in the Government, and to 
the effect that our country is not now interested in its educational 
and training needs for after-war conditions. The President in 
definitely and convincingly affirming his belief that the United 
States is in immediate need of a plan which will insure the high- 
est possible educational and training developments has, we trust, 
put an end for all time to the discussion as to our country’s needs 
along educational and training lines. 

We have had enough of unpreparedness. No matter how 
the war terminates, justice and fairness must prevail. Whether 
the forces of reaction and selfishness, which have found their 
expression in the German military policy are crushed within one 
year, or within five years, crushed they will be, and when the 
world returns to a policy of progress with equal rights and equal 
opportunities to all, among the first of the developments that 
must inevitably take place will be to insure to every individual 
an opportunity to develop himself or herself to as high a state of 
efficiency as his or her desire and intellect will permit. This much 
is now generally understood and universally conceded. 

The new spirit was well stated by Edward N. Hurley, Chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, in an address to the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. Hurley defined the methods, which 
are being employed by the ship-building interests, and these 
methods contained the most extensive training plans that can be 
formulated. “Incidentally it may interest you to know,” said Mr. 
Hurley, “that the methods adopted have been followed with 
close interest by President Wilson.” Mr. Hurley stated that the 
public is generally inclined to think of the President as a man 
so overburdened with work that he does not have time to follow 
the subject of education and training, but in this respect Mr. 
Hurley pointed out that the public is mistaken. He admitted 
that while a vigorous prosecution of the war is the problem of 
paramount interest, he reminded his audience that just as much 
attention is being given to the problems that will confront us as 
a nation after peace is declared, and that success in meeting the 
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after-war problems hangs squarely upon the efficiency of our 
nation, and this efficiency will be determined by our manufactur- 
ing methods, and by the efficiency of our workers. 

Under President Wilson’s leadership “the country is re- 
constructing itself, not merely for the length of the war, but for 
the enduring peace of the future.” 


“The American manufacturer, banker, and business man 
generally may well begin today to think in terms of world markets. 
When peace comes we shall find ourselves with an enormous mer- 
cantile marine on hand, as well as a ship manufacturing industry 
of magnitude unlike anything that has hitherto existed. Success 
in employing that merchant marine hangs squarely upon man- 
ufacturing efficiency.” 


INDUSTRIAL “AFTER-WAR” CHANGES WILL. BE 
CONSTRUCTIVE 

There is an ever-increasing volume of discussion as to how 
the world will be changed when the great war is over. Some 
of this discussion is sane and helpful—much is speculative and 
unorganized. Were it not for the general upsetting of equilib- 
rium and sane standards, due to war conditions, a student of 
economics would be led to wonder, perhaps even to marvel, at 
some of the predictions coming forth from men holding high 
offices, and supposed to reflect public opinidn, and to mirror 
passing events and to some extent mirror coming changes with a 
fair degree of accuracy. The average person who essays to pre- 
dict, however, deals largely in generalities and avoids construc- 
tive suggestions. Were one to follow these generalities and more 
or less excited statements, he might be led to believe that when 
the war is over Bolshevikism will be quickly enthroned in the 


United States and the guide posts which we were accustomed to 
see in pre-war days will all disappear. 

What are the facts? Prior to the war—several years prior 
to the opening of hostilities—steady progress had been made on 
behalf of the working forces toward better standards of life and 
an industrial system that would more nearly insure equality of 
opportunity and equality of reward according to merit. There 
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is every reason to believe that this movement will progress after 
the war. The able, discriminating executive is doing nothing ‘to 
hinder the movement, but rather lending a cooperative hand to 
educate and guide its progress along sane and constructive lines. 
This movement has found its expression in so-called welfare 
work, safety efforts, educational and training systems known as 
the corporation schools, inviting the workers to become stock- 
holders in the industrial institutions which they serve, asking the 
better class of workers, those who have prepared themselves for 
responsibility, to assist in management, and the many other plans 
now being classified as personnel activities. That this work will 
continue there can be no doubt, and it is equally obvious that 
the industrial institution which neglects its personnel activities 
will be unable to compete in the after-war period. But those who 
profess to believe that the I. W. W. principles or the Bolshevik- 
ism forces will have any considerable following in this country, or 
that the socialists will be swept into power are reckoning without 
an understanding of their history, and without sensing the tem- 
perament of the American people. Those who have studied recent 


history are aware that following the Civil War six of the eight 
presidents who succeeded Lincoln were men of military records. 
When the great struggle is finished, and the American army 
comes back home, there will be no class of men who will wield 
so great an influence among those who have fought on French 


soil or in Europe, as will the generals who have led these men. 
History will repeat itself in this respect, and the military men 
who are today guiding and will continue to guide the destinies 
of our armies in Europe are sane, progressive, educated leaders. 
Of course, there will be other men who will be powerful in 
influence, and these men will be of the type of N. C. Kingsbury, 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company; John A. 
Topping, of the Republic Iron & Steel Company; Judge Gary, 
of the United States Steel Corporation, men who have sensed 
modern relations as between employers and workers—men who 
have devoted their best thoughts and energies to guiding and 
educating those who are coming up through the ranks. One has 
but to turn to a list of presidents of modern industrial corpora- 
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tions to quickly learn that most of these executives were men 
who started in minor capacities and worked and developed to 
their executive positions. In this respect the world will not 
change. There will be need for the big man, as there has never 
been need in the same degree. 

It is quite probable that the workers will assume greater 
responsibility in industrial management. It is quite possible that 
those who create the wealth of this nation will be more dis- 
criminating in the choice of executives who will administer our 
industries, but it is the judgment of the writer, after a careful 
and constructive study of the whole economic situation, that there 
is ‘no cause for fear that any radical or destructive policy will be 
favored by the workers of the United States when the changes 
which follow the war are being carried out. 


20,000 Western Union Employes to Form an Association 


Sixteen delegates, representing 20,000 operators employed 
by the Western Union Telegraph Company, met in Chicago re- 
cently to organize a national association, which, it is said, will 
have no connection with the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America or the American Federation of Labor. The delegates 
were chosen by employes in each division of the service by secret 
ballot. 

The new organization, which was fostered by the company, 
has been promised all the rights of collective bargaining with the 
company possessed by any labor union, but the constitution will 
contain provision against strikes and in favor of settling all wage 
disputes by arbitration. 

B. E. Black, of St. Louis, was chosen Permanent Chairman 
of the meeting. A Committee on Rules was- named, composed 
of H. M. Swartz, of Kansas City, Ray G. Miller, of New York, 
and Allen Hixon, of Los Angeles. 

The organization probably will select as its name the West- 
ern Union Employes’ Association. It will have local branches in 
every large city of the country. It is expected that it will take a 
week or more for the delegates to complete their work. 

S. A. Leitch, Assistant Secretary of the meeting, said: 

“The new organization will have between 15,000 and 20,000 
members when we have completed our work.” 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

I have your notification of July 16, that the mail vote 
by which the annual election of officers for The National 
Association of Corporation Schools was conducted had re- 
sulted in my election as president. You state further that it 
is the wish of President Dietz that I assume office at once, 
and that, therefore, you will look to me as president from 
this date “until your successor has been elected and notified.” 

In accepting the office, I wish to express my sincere 
appreciation of the very great honor that I feel has been 
conferred upon me. I want the spirit of that immortal 
phrase of comradeship and combined effort, “All for one, 
and one for all” to dominate my administration. Let it be 
expressed in the mutual unselfish cooperation on the part of 
every member to contribute his share in carrying on the 
work of the great organization of which for the time being 
I am the official head. 

Difficulties will confront us, but they must not be recog- 
nized. The Nation and the industrial and scientific world 
need our help. Let our responses be immediate and un- 
stinted in this trying period of our national existence. 


Respectfully, 


(Signed) H. M. Rowe, 
President. 
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MAKING AMERICANS OUT OF ALIENS 


One Out of Every Three of Those Who Live in Our Country in Some 
Degree and in One Form or Another are Under the Direct In- 
fluence of Potential and Ethical Ideals More or Less Remote 
From the Ideals of the American—This Condition is the Basis 
of a Problem Here Classified and Recommendations for Correc- 
tive Measures are Offered. 


Of the one hundred million odd individuals collectively com- 
prising “We, the people of the United States,” thirteen million 
were born abroad. Thirty-two million—nearly a third—have 
foreign born parents. Three million of these men and women do 
not understand or speak our language at all, and to an appallingly 
large proportion of the rest it is only half intelligible. Now what 
do these facts signify? 

In the first place they mean that one out of every three 
persons walking our streets stands in some degree and in one 
form or another under the direct influence of potential and ethical 
ideals more or less remote from those of the bona fide American. 

In conjunction with industrial injustices and unfavorable 
living conditions this alien influence has enabled pacifists, agitators 
and other anti-American groups to foment unrest, dissatisfaction 
and disloyalty. 

The activities of enemies of the American government in re- 
tarding production, damaging property, endangering life and 
otherwise impeding America’s participation in the war have been 
thereby made the easier. 

The active propaganda of the I. W. W. involving industrial 
unrest, sabotage, strikes, riots, and other labor disturbances are 
the more difficult to meet and overcome on that account. 

Accidents, fires, explosions and other damage to property; 
delays in executing contracts; anti-American influences in in- 
dustries vital to production of war materials, etc., are largely 
traceable to it. 

New York City, which houses three foreigners or persons 
born of foreign parents to every native American, is the center of 
the pacifist movement in America; the home of the German spy 
agent; the heart of a great foreign language press circulation ; 
the headquarters of the I. W. W. 

It is true this problem is not a new one. It has been more 
or less in evidence for some three score years. But war condi- 
tions have now given it an infinitely more poignant significance. 
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The more or less “go-where-you-will-do-as-you-please” policy 
pursued by America for the past half century toward its arriving 
immigrants, and resulting in nearly utter ignorance and lack of 
interest as to where they. are, what they are doing and their 
attitude toward this country, is reaping its reward in security 
threatened within our own borders and lessened effectiveness in 
carrying on the war. 

There are many things we might do to counteract foreign 
influences and activities, to prevent the further spread of anti- 
American propaganda, but there are a few which are imperative. 
Many of them have been timidly and tentatively inaugurated but 
the energy with which they are prosecuted must now be intensi- 
fied. 

1. America must be interpreted to the newcomers. 

2. The language of the nation must .be common to all. 

3. The alien must be brought into the national life and united 
with us in citizenship under one flag. 

4. Sedition and disloyalty must be stamped out wherever 
found and anti-American propaganda vigorously combated. 

5. The causes of industrial disorder and unrest which make 
such fruitful soil for the activities of the I. W. W. and similar 
agitators must be eliminated. 

6. The American standard of living in respect to home, food, 
care of children, etc., must be maintained and an understanding 
and love for America must be implanted which will result in a 
desire on the part of the immigrant to stay here and help to 
support and develop American institutions and laws. 

The interpretation of American life to aliens we have left 
almost wholly to aliens. Organizations composed of aliens have 
met the immigrant at the dock, have guided him through ‘the 
mazes of the regulations at Ellis Island and other ports of entry 
and have taken him to live a life apart among his own compatriots 
—a life of colonies, camp and quarters, isolated from American 
contacts, in which his own national institutions scarcely suffered 
from transplantation. 

Our strongest effort along the line of producing good United 
States citizens from the millions of men and women of alien 
birth in this country has been a struggle with the English lan- 
guage which, in their own interests, many great corporations 
have induced ‘their employes to undertake. 

But the pressure of the times has shown the need for a more 
comprehensive program than the almost purely utilitarian meas- 
ures of individuals or industries. The practical agencies neces- 
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sary to accomplish the giant task of Americanization in the truest 
sense must include forces of education and legislation that the 
Federal government alone is competent to handle, only asking of 
states, municipalities, and citizens—with their civilian organiza- 
tions—such cooperation and service as they can best render and 
at such times and places as the government may direct. 

To this end the National Americanization Committee of the 
Committee for Immigrants in America has prepared a memo- 
randum, embodying certain recommendations as follows: 


Administration 


The appointment by the Council of National Defense of 
a committee on aliens or on Americanization. 

The appointment of officers and aliens in Federal de- 
partments to cooperate with the above committee. 

The creation of sub-committees on aliens in the various 
state councils of defense. 

The designation of plant and community correspondents. 


Legislation 

Semi-annual registration of inhabitants by real estate 
owners. 

Amendment to immigration law requiring declaration 
of intention upon entrance and obligation to learn the English 
language. 

Amendment to naturalization law which will remove 
obstacles to citizenship, raise the standards and lessen tech- 
nical difficulties and delays. 

Establishment of a Federal bureau of employment and 
with authority to regulate private employment agencies. 

Federal aid to education and Americanization of aliens. 


Regulations 


Creation of a priority board on labor. 

Prohibition of soliciting labor by employers from war 
industries. < 

Rules for standard safety measures and for the presence 
and location of aliens in industrial plants. 

Uniform rules for the health, protection, welfare and 
housing of workers. 

Inclusion of human elements as a basis for awarding 
war contracts and provision for automatic methods for the 
enforcement of pre-contract agreements. 
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Appointment of Government representatives to safe- 
guard women workers entering new and unusual employ- 
ments. 

Government appropriations for housing and regulation 
of lodging places. 

International agreements by which aliens will be in- 
cluded in the next draft or made subject to conscription by 
their home governments. 

Connection of Federal employment system with the 
draft, enabling families of enlisted men to find work. 


Americanization 


Study of citizenship laws and their operation as a basis 
for legislation and Americanization. 
Support of the America First campaign by Federal 
agencies. 
Announcement of war policy for aliens and securing 
cooperation for it from foreign born leaders and societies. 
Provision for teaching English to aliens in cantonments. 
The Committee believes that with the provision of oppor- 
tunities such as these and acceptance of them—compulsory if 
necessary—by all aliens who earnestly desire to become Ameri- 
cans in language, citizenship and cooperation—Americanization 
would become established on a scientific basis. 


This Is Drink 

Drink never built a cottage. It never stuffed a hungry little 
stomach. It never inspired a kiss of purity. It never planted 
a garden or sent a happy little girl to swing upon the gate in 
anticipation of father’s return. It never made a contented 
hearthstone, or bred a yeomanry to inspire their country with 
sturdy pride. 

It deals in mortgages and evictments. It wrenches bread 
from the fingers of childhood. It triumphs in blows and hate, 
in suspicion and fear, in lust and disease. It tramples upon the 
flowers, strikes the hinges from the gate, and sends the little 
ones flying from the father’s approach. 

Selfishness, hopelessness, decay, smite the land in which it 
rules—CLARENCE TRUE WILSON, in The Optimist. 


Prof.: “Your answer is about as clear as mud.” 
Student: “That covers the ground, doesn’t it?” 
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A PROMISING EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


An Attempt on the Part of The Federal Commissioner of Education 
and Representatives of The United States Chamber of Commerce, 
American Federation of Labor and The National Association of 
Corporation Schools to Determine the Relation of the Public 
School to Commerce, Industry and Labor. 

The following report is taken from the minutes of a confer- 
ence called by Dr. P. P. Claxton, Federal Commissioner of 
Education and held in Washington, Saturday, June 8th. 

On January 28, 1918, Mr. C. E. Shaw, Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Education of The National Association of 
Corporation Schools, presented to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion a formal request for assistance in a study of “ways by which 
the member companies of The National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools can best cooperate with elementary and secondary 
schools.” To this request Commissioner Claxton responded by 
promising the services of the Bureau of Education, so far as its 
resources permit, and suggesting the organization of a Commit- 
tee to advise with the Commissioner of Education, to consist of a 
representative of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools, a representative of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a representative of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

On March 9, 1918, Mr. F. C. Henderschott, executive sec- 
rétary of the Association, announced that the Executive Commit- 
tee of The National Association of Corporation Schools had con- 
sidered and endorsed the proposal, with the request that such an 
advisory committee be formed, and that it “attempt to work out 
some plan of study and procedure which will not call for much 
financial support, at least in the early period.” Mr. Henderschott 
further announced that the Executive Committee had designated 
Mr. Shaw as the representative of the Association to serve on the 
proposed Advisory Committee. 

Invitations were accordingly sent to the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and to the American Federation of Labor, to 
designate representatives to serve on this Committee. On May« 
15th, Mr. Elliot H. Goodwin, general secretary, announced that 
the Board of Directors of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce had designated Mr. Joseph H. Defrees, vice-president, for 
this purpose. On May 18th, President Samuel Gompers an- 
nounced that Mr. Arthur E. Holder had been designated to rep- 
resent the American Federation of Labor on the proposed Ad- 
visory Committee. 
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On June 8th the Committee met in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Education at Washington. 

Those present at the conference included: 

P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education. 

C. E. Shaw, The National Association of Corporation 
Schools. 

J. H. Defrees, United States Chamber of Commerce. 

A. E. Holder, American Federation of Labor. 

J. W. Dietz, The National Association of Corporation 
Schools. 

G. L. Swiggett, Bureau of Education. 

W. T. Bawden, Bureau of Education. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The members of the Conference reached tentative agree- 
ment on the following points: 

1. There exists a gap or break between the point at which 
the general education of most boys and girls ends in the public 
school and the point at which they may advantageously gain a 
foothold in commercial, industrial, or professional life. 

2. It is not regarded as the legitimate function of schools 
supported by public taxation to give the specific training required 
by particular jobs in commercial or industrial plants. The burden 
of giving such specific instruction, except as may be provided by 
vocational training schools, is a proper charge on commerce and 
industry. 

3. It is reaffirmed that an efficient and comprehensive general 
education, such as should be possessed by all citizens in a free 
democracy, is a necessary provision that should be made at 
public expense. 

4. It is believed that to this general education should be 
added provision for assisting boys and girls to determine the di- 
rections in which they may make the best use of their native 
talents and opportunities, and to prepare for useful service in 
the world. This provision should be made at public expense, and 
should be made available to all boys and girls. 

5. It was decided that a study should be made of the subject 
and as to what cooperation with respect thereto might advanta- 
geously be given by commerce, industry, and labor. 

The problem before the Conference, therefore, was undet- 
stood to be to formulate the initial steps in a plan for securing 
or promoting cooperative effort on the part of schools, chambers 
of commerce, associations of manufacturers and distributors, 
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organizations of working people, and other groups of citizens, 
in the direction of bridging the gap referred to above. 


Room for Sound Radicalism 
(From the Saturday Evening Post) 


They are now talking at Washington of appropriating thirty 
billion dollars for the coming fiscal year. We spend about two 
per cent. of that sum yearly on our public schools. 

Early in the war England began reconsidering the whole 
subject of public education. The British Labor Party took an 
active and influential part in the reconsideration. Thanks partly 
to its leadership, a decidedly broader and better scheme of public 
education is now being formulated before Parliament. 

Aside from the war itself, no other question is so important 
as this. About half our population of school age is in average 
daily attendance at institutions of public instruction through a 
school year that averages only one hundred and fifty-nine days; 
and a great many of those institutions are ill fitted for their task, 
with underpaid teachers. That is our record. 

We spend twice as much for automobiles as for public in- 
struction, just because we care twice as much for them. But 
we should not. After this war the old plea that no more money 
is available will sound so silly that nobody will have the hardi- 
hood to repeat it. 

There is a golden opportunity for genuine radicalism, for 
sound labor politics. Any political organization with the vision 
and integrity to make a revolution in public education the leading 
plank in its platform will be entitled to the most respectful con- 
sideration. There is room and a welcome for all the radicalism 
whose intellectual specific gravity is sufficient to keep its feet on 
the ground. 





The laws of nature are no respecters of 
persons. If any person, class or nation 1s 
being treated unjustly, this is due to the 
laws of man. In other words, greater 
and permanent prosperity will come not 
through more legislation, but through 
more education. 

—ROGER BABSON. 
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LIST OF NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Names Presented by the Nominating Committee Elected—Member- 
ship now at High Water Mark—Problems That Will Face the 
New Administration—Report of the Program Committee Con- 
taining Recommendations for the Immediate Attention of the 
New Administration. 


The constitution provides that the president, first and second 
vice-presidents, and three members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected at the business session of the annual convention. 
As no convention was held this year, due to the fact that most of 
the active workers of our Association are now rendering Govern- 
ment service, the Executive Committee decided to hold a mail 
vote. The Nominating Committee reported its selections as usual 
to the Executive Secretary, who in turn placed these nominations 
before the class “A” membership of our Association, which class 
of membership is the only class that has the right to vote, and 
asked for additional nominations, in accordance with the provision 
of the constitution. 

Mr. C. E. Bilton was nominated for the office of President, 
but withdrew his name, preferring to accept the nomination of the 
Nominating Committee for member of the Executive Committee. 
No other nominations were made. 

The election was conducted in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Executive Committee, and resulted in practically a 
unanimous vote for those selected by the Nominating Committee. 
Vice-President Kincaid received one vote for the office of the 
Presidency, and J. E. Banks also received one vote. Mr. Charles 
R. Hook received one vote for the office of the First Vice- 
Presidency, and F. W. Thomas received one vote for the office 
of the Second Vice-Presidency. All others voting cast their 
ballot for the following who have been declared elected: 

Dr. H. M. Rowe, President; W. W. Kincaid, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; Charles R. Hook, Second Vice-President; L. L. 
Park, C. E. Bilton, John McLeod, Members. of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee (for terms of three years each). 

Dr. Rowe has come up through the various chairs, serving 
first as Second Vice-President, then as First Vice-President. 
Mr. Kincaid has also served as Second Vice-President, and now 
moves up to the First Vice-Presidency. Mr. Hook is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio ; 
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Mr. Bilton is President of the Bilton Machine & Tool Company 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut. Mr. Park and Mr. McLeod suc- 
ceed themselves as members of the Executive Committee. 

Our Association is to be congratulated upon the result of the 
election. Mr. Hook and Mr. Bilton have expressed their inten- 
tion of becoming active workers in their new offices. The records 
of the past are sufficient justification for the action of the Nomi- 
nating Committee in promoting Dr. Rowe and Mr.- Kincaid, and 
in retaining the services of Mr. Park and Mr. McLeod. Mr. 
Park has been a member of the Executive Committee since our 
Association was organized, and Mr. McLeod has served up 
through the chairs, retiring as President at the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention, now returning as a member of the Executive Committee. 
Our Association has no member who has won greater honors, or 
served more faithfully. 


PROBLEMS OF THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


With the inauguration of the new administration our As- 
sociation has 118 class “A” members, 92 class “B” members and 
99 class “C” members. This is close to the largest number of 
members we have ever had. The gain in class “A” membership 
since the first of the present calendar year has been especially 
gratifying, and the present outlook for further increase in this 
class of membership is encouraging. Financially our Associa- 
tion is in better condition than it has been since its organization. 
Each year at the close of the calendar year a deficit lias had to be 
met. The present outlook indicates that our Association will be 
able to continue all of its present activities, including the prepara- 
tion and issuance of the special and confidential reports. The 
bank balance on hand as of July 1st was in excess of $7,000. The 
new administration will also enter upon its duties under unusual 
conditions. Most of our active members are rendering Govern- 
ment service of some character, many are in military service, 
and the names of some have appeared upon the honor roll. It is 
with proud hearts, however, that those charged with administer- 
ing our Association’s activities realized this condition, and pre- 
pared to meet the special burdens which will be theirs. No 
member of our Association has ever shirked a duty. [It is cer- 
tain that whoever is called into service by President Rowe will 
respond whole heartedly, and to the best of his ability. 

The retiring executive officers and members of the Executive 
Committee will meet in joint session in New York on August 
6th with the new officers and members of the Executive Com- 
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mittee, which meeting in some respects, however, will assume the 
functions of the business meeting at the annual convention. 

The Program Committee met at the office of the Executive 
Secretary on July 15th, and after carefully reviewing all of the 
activities of our Association presented the following recom- 
mendations to the incoming administration: 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
First: 
(a) That much attention be given to personnel of the 
chairmen of the sub-committees for the coming year and to 
the assignment of definite tasks to the sub-committees for the 


coming year. 
(b) That a meeting.of the chairmen of the sub-commit- 


tees be held in January at which time progress reports should 
be made by the chairman of each sub-committee. 

(c) That the present organization of sub-committees be 
modified to permit of a single headed chairman for each 
sub-committee except in possibly one or two cases where 
the present plan has worked well. 


Second: 
That serious effort be made to establish permanent Local 
Chapters where possible. 


Third: 
To accept an invitation to join the National Emergency 
Council in Education. 
The Program Committee feels that all other activities are 
progressing satisfactorily and, therefore, did not recom- 
mend beyond the report as submitted above. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BuLLETIN the fol- 
lowing new member has been received: 


Class “A” 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company, Richmond, Va., Mr. 
Charles G. Wilson. 


Over one hundred tho:sand employes of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company subscribed to a total of seven 
million dollars in the third Liberty Loan campaign. 
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SELF-IMPROVEMENT REQUIRES SELF-ANALYSIS 


Definition of the Psychology of a Man Who Has Arisen from the 
Humbler Walks of Life to the Presidency of a Great Manufactur- 
ing Company—The Formula Which He Prescribes and Followed 
in His Development. 

(An Authorized Interview with C. Louis Allen, Former President 
of the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, by Edward Mott 

Woolley ) 
(From The Pyreener) 

The subject of self-improvement is my hobby. A man’s 
personal development is the only thing that is going to increase 
the size of his reward or enlarge his job, and there is no way 
under the high heavens by which you can beat this law of cause 
and effect. 

Of course self-improvement requires self-analysis. To be 
successful we must have our chart before we start, and pick 
our destination before we buy our ticket. 


CREATIVE THINKING FINDS OPPORTUNITIES 


Men can scarcely get ahead unless they have the habit of 
creative thinking. In my own life I discovered quite early the 
necessity of this constructive mental work, although I didn’t 


realize then that I was following out a philosophy. When I was 
a young chap in South Dakota I worked for nine dollars a week, 
and in order to meet certain obligations I found it necessary to 
earn extra money. Therefore I determined to do any odd jobs 
I could get, from shoveling coal to taking care of horses. I went 
out and asked every one, right and left, for “jobs.” But soon 
I found that most of the people said to me: “I don’t know of 
anything just now for you to do.” 

You see, they weren’t looking for opportunities for me. 
There aren’t many people in the world who trouble themselves 
to hunt up other men’s opportunities. Men who want to ac- 
complish things must do most of the thinking themselves. 

I was very much discouraged, but after I had reasoned the 
thing out I decided to analyze the opportunities myself; so Ie 
made a mental list of various services I might render to specific 
people in my town. Then I would go to Mr. Grocer, for instance, 
and instead of asking him for a job and leaving the nature of 
the work to him, I would suggest: “I’ll keep the ice off your side- 
walks.” Or to Widow Lonely I would say: “I can help you by 
splitting those big knots so you can get them into the stove.” 

This sort ef thing I found productive of astonishing results, 
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and as long as I did the thinking and found ways by which I 
could really serve people, for a consideration, I got lots of work. 
In a few months I earned and saved, entirely outside of my 
salary, one hundred and fifty dollars. 

As I look back I can see that this was the beginning of a 
habit of creative thinking. It developed my observation and 
imagination, and these two qualities are of immense importance 
to young men seeking better things. 

GETTING INTO THE SERVICE ATTITUDE 

If you are going to handle men today—and to be successful 
you must handle them well—you must serve them. To serve 
them, you must understand them. The study of men, including 
yourself, helps you to see the ways in which your service to 
others may be made more effective. 

I cannot emphasize service too strongly. Take salesman- 
ship, for example. In selling things you don’t need to put a 
vast amount of energy into dilating on the mechanical or physical 
perfection of your product; it is more important to show what 
service it will do the purchaser. 

I believe that any man in business can apply the idea of 
service analysis to his own immediate opportunities. He can 
study out the methods by which he can best serve people through 
the cultivation of certain traits and the elimination of others. 
He will find, perhaps, that he is one of those men who work 
mechanically without using their heads. He may find himself 
narrow-minded, or unbalanced in make-up. It may be he will 
discover that some trait—such as memory, appearance, initiative, 
or reasoning—is sub-normal ; he may find that the defects in these 
qualities offset all his hard work and desire to get along. What 
he needs is to study his own disposition and the dispositions of 
those with whom he comes in contact. Especially by studying 
other men, and charting the traits that make them successful or 
unsuccessful, he will discover his own weak and strong spots. 

Often when we begin such an analysis we find that the chief 
obstacles lie within ourselves. All along our paths are hurdles 
that must be jumped if we are to get ahead, but many of us don’t 
leap the hurdles because we can’t see them. We are mentally 
blind. 

You see, it is immensely important for the young man to 
get the right attitude of mind toward himself and other men. 
Besides, if he sees himself in the right light he will know how 
to judge other people. 

Once I was an employe in the office of the clerk of a court 
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in South Dakota; but I quit this job at eighty dollars a month 
and took one in the office of the clerk of a higher court at forty 
dollars a month. I had my eye on the law as a profession, and 
I saw that in this new position I would get certain experience I 
wanted. My acquaintances couldn’t understand this. 


KNOWLEDGE WORTH VASTLY MORE THAN SALARY 


It seemed to them foolhardy, and they talked to me about 
“rolling stones.” Few of them placed much value on knowledge, 
or had any vision of the analysis that led me to make the change. 

Relatively. few persons reason from effect back to cause 
when they see successful men; but I believe that the man who 
makes an exceptional success usually reasons from cause to effect. 


SELF-ANALYSIS, THE FIRST STEP TOWARD SUCCESS 


In my own struggle to succeed one of the things that helped 
me most was a self-analysis chart issued by a New York busi- 
ness house, which was similar to that in the problem which ac- 
companies Unit 1. I had come to the metropolis four years ago 
with scarcely any money in my pocket, heavily in debt, and em- 
bittered because I had tried to do certain things and had not 
accomplished them. Great obstacles had loomed in my path, and 
I hadn’t been able to get over them. Many times I had been 
discouraged. In New York I turned a new chapter in my life, 
and went to work as a salesman for the company with which I 
am still connected. It was along about then that I got hold of 
the chart. At that time I was rooming at the West Side Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and a fascinating study I found 
it to sit down of an evening and dissect that graph of success. 
On it were indicated the various traits the firm considered nec- 
essary for the development of its employes, and I proceeded to 
apply its philosophy to myself. I asked myself questions, and 
answered them. This chart showed me my weak points and 
gave me a pretty good bird’s-eye view of C. Louis Allen—his 
capabilities and his limitations. I discovered things about myself 
I hadn’t known. I was enabled to set a true valuation on myself 
for the first time. 

This started me on a line of thinking that grew on me. In 
this new job I knew that at last I had found the thing that would 
make me successful. I resolved to broaden out and give the 
highest grade service of which I was capable. 


HAVE YOU GROWN ANY BIGGER TODAY? 
I want to lay stress once again on the necessity for intel- 
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ligent service, if one is to get along fast. One of the best forms 
of self-analysis is that which shows men exactly why and: where 
they fall short of the standards necessary for high-grade work. 
A self-analysis of this sort, I repeat, will enable a man to chart 
his own abilities and traits so that he can develop or mold them 
in the necessary directions. 

In the every-day work about us it is astonishing how few 
men habitually do things right. Most of us go on doing things 
wrong year after year, simply because we don’t get acquainted 
with ourselves. Even men who are apparently ambitious and 
hard-working commonly exhibit no ability to study and develop 
themselves. They don’t utilize their powers to the best advan- 
tage. I know many men who go on making the same mistakes 
over and over, yet never discover that they are wrong. They 
wonder why they don’t get bigger salaries. Probably they think 
themselves ambitious, but the strongest ambition is futile without 
introspection. — 

I always look with suspicion on anything that has been done 
the same way for a long time. To me, this fact is prima facie 
evidence that it is being done wrong. But oddly enough, few 
men seem to look for better ways ; they have to have them pointed 
out. They don’t analyze and think. 

Every man should ask himself at night whether he has done 
any constructive thinking during the day; whether he has grown 
mentally ; whether he has developed himself in any specific qual- 
ity; whether he has discovered a better way of doing something 


he has been doing in the same old way a long time. 
° ' 
BEING INTERESTED AND CONSTRUCTIVE 


I get down to my office almost every morning at seven-thirty. 
If I hadn’t been in the habit of getting down early I should have 
missed some important things that happened along about eight 
o’clock. Yet I don’t ask other men to get to work at this hour. 
If they do it, they come of their own volition. But when I see 
a young man coming down early or staying late, or perhaps show- 
ing up at the office in the evening to study out problems, I know 
he is on the road to success because he has the analytical trend. 
If a man once creates in his own mind the thirst for knowledge, 
he can hardly help getting ahead. Knowledge is the golden key, 
in the right sort of organization. I believe that if the man under 
me learns to do my work better than I can do it, he ought to 
have my job. 

Few of us realize what far-reaching results often come from 
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insignificant work into which we have put analytical and con- 
structive thinking. Whenever I see a man going along in routine 
grooves year after year without attempting to improve his meth- 
ods of work, or to expand his horizon, I wonder how many 
opportunities he has missed. 

Reliable judgment is usually the result of analysis. This 
ability to analyze often marks the difference between success 
and failure. 


THOROUGHNESS COUNTS AFTER ANALYSIS 


I remember the first public speech I ever made, and the 
research work I put into it. This was in Washington, where I 
was studying law. At first it hadn’t seemed possible to spare 
the time necessary for dissecting my subject and analyzing its 
ins and outs. But I made up my mind if I were to do this at all 
it ought to be done right, so I dug into the thing day and night. 
I went out into the open and spouted to the trees until I had it 
down pat. When the speech was delivered, it looked easy to my 
listeners. They came around and slapped me on the back. But 
these men had no conception of the work that had made the 
speech successful. 

I didn’t realize at the time that this would lead to numerous 


speeches, extending over many years. As a matter of fact, it 
brought me forward more than anything else I could have done; 
and these subsequent speeches have had a wonderful effect in 
developing my powers of expression and throwing, me in contact 
with broad-minded men, the association with whom has benefited 
me immensely. 


THE DAILY SEARCH FOR IDEAS 


Out of analysis and hard work come all sorts of unexpected 
things. I have proved this. I now make it my habit to devote 
one hour each day, from two or three in the afternoon, to 
solitary creative thinking. Except when it is unavoidable, I make 
no engagement for that part of the day; I sit at my desk 
apparently doing nothing but gazing into space. I shall not 
undertake to tell you the things that have come out of thts 
daily mental struggle for ideas. There have been many of them, 
and some have been important developments. It is by thinking 
and sound reasoning that men get ideas. 

I am a believer in analyzing everything pertaining to my 
work. Our company’s organization is now developed to a point 
where every department takes care of its work to such an extent 
that you might think, from the appearance of my desk, that I 
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have nothing to do. It is practically clear of papers, the most 
important document on it being a pencil-pad on which I list things 
to be done during the day, in their order. When I have a visitor 
in my office I know exactly what Iam going to do when he leaves. 


TWO KINDS OF HARD WORK 


I believe, too, in the philosophy that hard work, not chance, 
makes successful men; but there are two kinds of hard work— 
the kind that goes along grubbing blindly in the same old routine, 
and the kind that plugs progressively toward a definite goal. 

Men musi be adapted to the work they are doing, but hard 
work and self-analysis are the principal factors. I am one of 
those men who have little belief in genius so far as the great 
majority of successful men are concerned. There is undoubtedly 
such a thing as genius, but it plays a small part in the affairs 
of business. : 

It is a great game we are in, this thing we call business. 
Overcoming obstacles is the science of any game. To overcome 
the difficulties that stand in the way of success we must know 
just what they are and how we must strengthen ourselves in 
order to overcome them. What better way to start than by 
analyzing ourselves? 

Do not look at the figures of preceding month until you 
have the last result on the chart. It will be well to do so then in 
order that you may knowingly select those qualities which need 
your most persistent efforts to strengthen. 

Assuming that if living literally up to your ideals your 
character development would be 100, or perfect, if you will use 
the following 25 positive qualities on the basis that a mark of 
four for each would be perfect, you can know the exact degree 
of your development. 


POSITIVES 
Accuracy 
Altruism 
Aspiration 
Courage 
Concentration 
Confidence 
Determination 
Despatch 
Decision 
Economy 
Enthusiasm 
Health 
Honesty 


NEGATIVES 
Inaccuracy 
Egoism 
Low Desire 
Fear 
Diffusion 
Mistrust 
Vacillation 


Procrastination 


Indecision 
Extravagance 
Listlessness 
Disease 
Dishonesty 


POSITIVES 
Industry 
Knowledge 
Loyalty 
Memory 
Neatness 
Optimism 
Originality 
Perseverance 
Peace 
Poise 
Tact 
Trustfulness 


NEGATIVES 
Laziness 
Ignorance 
Disloyalty 
Forgetfulness 
Untidiness 
Pessimism 
Imitation 
Fickleness 
Worry 
Excitability 
Inexpediency 
Jealousy 
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Question yourself on each one separately but guard against 
either being too critical or too lenient with yourself. Put down 
on a piece of paper figures representing such part of four as 
your analysis would show you as entitled to, such as 1, 2, 3, or 
any fraction between these numbers for each quality: Add the 
25 amounts so obtained, and the result will indicate the horizontal 
line on Chart, follow this line to its intersection with the next 
unused vertical line and place a dot there, then draw a line from 
that back to the last preceding dot. 

The line so formed will show improvement as it goes up. 

You will find it most beneficial to keep the Characterometer 
hanging in your bed chamber where you will be sure to see it 
both night and morning, the thoughts which will come from the 
realization that certain qualities need strengthening will be of 
great help to you. 

It is supposed that you have ideals, and having them it is 
safe to assume that your every thought, act, and deed falls short 
of the ideal—the question is how far short. 
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After a year or so of faithful use of the Characterometer 
you will probably be surprised to see that the chart line is going 
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down rather than up. This will not be an indication that you are 
losing ground but that you have unconsciously created higher 
ideals, the realization of which should afford you much satis- 
faction as the next upward tendency of the line will be proof 
positive that use of the Characterometer has done what you hoped 
for. 


They Knew 


Following are some replies received by the University of 
the State of New York in examinations for regents’ certificates. 
Among those who wrote the replies were candidates for teach- 
ers’ positions, for qualification as law and medical students, and 
for admission to colleges: 

Geometry teaches us how to bisect angels. 

The skeleton is what is left after the insides have been taken 
out and the outsides have been taken off. 

A blizzard is the inside of a hen. 

A circle is a round, straight line with a hole in the middle. 

George Washington married Martha Curtis, and in due time 
became the father of his country, 

The alimentary canal is located in the northern part of 
Indiana. ‘ 

The government of England is a limited mockery. 

Georgia was founded by people who had been executed. 

A mountain pass is a pass given by the railroad to its em- 
ployes so that they can spend their vacation in the mountains. 

A mountain range is a large cook stove. 

Gender shows whether man is feminine, masculine or neuter. 

Gravitation is that if there were none we should fly away. 

When the British got up in the morning, and saw the Ameri- 
cans on the opposite hill they threw up their breakfasts (breast- 
works). 

A permanent set of teeth consists of eight canines, eight 
cuspids, two molars and eight cuspidors. 

Weapons of the Indian: Bow, arrow, tomahawk and war- 
hoop. 


Pennsylvania Adds 1,481 Women in Month 


The Pennsylvania Railroad found places on its lines east of 
Pittsburgh for 1,481 additional women employes in June, accord- 
ing to reports received from the division superintendents. 

Exclusive of the women employed in the general offices there 
are now 8,354 women holding jobs as railroaders. 
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The Pennsylvania’s women employes are working in no less 
than sixty-nine classified occupations. Six are in the railroad 
shops, working on car repairs. Seventy-four women are clean- 
ing locomotives, one is a crane operator, five are operating steam 
hammers, 595 are employed as laborers and thirty-seven as ma- 
chine hands, while fifteen are employed as power operators, eight 
are lever-women, nine are drawbridge attendants, two are switch 
attendants, thirty-eight work as freight truckers, one is a track- 
woman, two are turntable operators, two are warehouse women 
and ninety-two are employed as crossing watchwomen. 

In addition there are 132 signalwomen and assistants, 258 
storeroom attendants. 611 car cleaners, twelve elevator operators 
and eighty-one ticket sellers. 


NEWSY NOTES 


Victor Herbert, the famous musician, has dedicated his latest 
composition, “Call of Freedom,” to Dr. Herbert J. Tily, formerly 
president of our Association. 


Thomas E. Donnelley, President of R. R. Donnelley & Sons, 
of Chicago, a class “A” charter member of our Association, has 
been appointed chief of the pulp and paper section by the War 
Industries Board. 


Miss Mae F. Meiborg, a graduate of our Association’s Course 
at New York University, has become Educational Director of the 
Air Nitrates Corporation, New York City. This is a Government 
controlled industry. Miss Meiborg makes the second woman 
graduate of the course to be called into Government service. 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company has 
issued a most. interesting booklet under the caption “Trades 
Training.” Mr. I. B. Shoup, of the Educational Department, 
favors the BULLETIN with a copy. The booklet contains valuable 
information to the young man about to choose a trade and 
definitely defines the requirements and the functions of the 
“tracer,” the “pattern maker,” the “foundryman,” the “machinist,” 
the “tool maker” and the “electrician.” Members of our As- 
sociation can undoubtedly secure copies of this valuable booklet 
by addressing their request to the Educational Department of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
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NEWS ITEMS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


The Progress of Continuation arid Co-operative Classes in New York 
City in Which Several of Our Class “A” Members Are Interested 
—The Pennsylvania Railroad Telegraph Employes Organize to 
Promote Good Will—A New Westinghouse Plant at South Phila- 
delphia—How New Workers Are Trained For The Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company—The Apprentice Department of The 
Midvale Steel Company— Twenty Thousand Western Union 
Employes Form An Association. 


Continuation and Cooperative Classes in New York City 
Schools and Industries Are Making Good 


The 1916-1917 annual report of the Superintendent of New 
York City Schools shows encouraging progress in the work of 
the continuation and cooperative classes. The National Asso- 
ciation of Corporation Schools has also encouraged continuation 
and cooperative classes and given this movement assistance when- 
ever possible. The report of the superintendent lists the names 
of over one hundred firms in New York City which are co- 
operating with the Department of Education in this work. Several 
of our class “A” members located in New York or who have ex- 
tensive offices here are included in this list. Those mentioned 
are: R. H. Macy and Company—The New York Telephone 
Company—The Western Union Telegraph Company—The Texas 
Company—W. R. Grace and Company—The Goodrich Tire 
Company—Kops Brothers—Montgomery Ward and Company 
and the General Electric Company. The report states among 
other things that “there has been a decided change in the atti- 
tude of employers toward cooperative school work. At first 
many of them were skeptical or at best only mildly interested in 
trying the plan. A few openly expressed themselves as being 
philanthropic toward the request of the co-ordinator that. pupils 
be trained in business. Undoubtedly this attitude was in a large 
measure due to the fact that cooperative work in New York 
City was started as a matter of solicitation on the part of the 
schools and not as a request of employers as had been the case 
in other cities. All of them now express the desire to see the 
work undertaken on a larger scale. Many of the employers are 
insistent in their demands for more pupils and are recommending 
the plan to their business friends.” 

The continuation school activities in New York City as con- 
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ducted by the Department of Education include voluntary classes, 
compulsory classes and classes for vocational testing. The volun- 
tary classes are organized to provide for those who have met the 
compulsory educational requirements. This work is sub-divided 
inte 

(a) classes for general improvement of both elementary and 

high school graduates. 
(b) classes for commercial and industrial extension work. 


The compulsory classes take care of all children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 who are not public school graduates. The 
vocational testing classes provide, first, for extensive training of 
unemployed workers both commercial and industrial ; second, for 
tests to determine the aptitude of workers, both commercial and 
industrial, and third, for vocational tests for public school children 
in the eighth grade. The report further states that “during the 
school year a committee was appointed by the Department of 
Education to make a study of the industries cooperating with the 
department with a view to determining the opportunities opened 
to cooperative workers beginning in these industries. The pur- 
pose of the committee was not to present a survey but to indicate 
in a general way the features which might be helpful in determin- 
ing the desirability of cooperation. Only those occupations in 
which cooperative work has actually been done were reported 
upon.” The information for each industry was set forth ac- 
cording to the following plan: 


Name of industry 
lst—Conditions of Employment 
(a) Entrance age 
(b} Minimum School Education 
2nd—Lines of Promotion—Age and Period of Training 
3rd—Seasonal Activity 
4th—Demand for Workers 
(a) Number Employed in Occupation 
(b) Number of New Employes each year 
5th—Working Conditions 
(a) Union 
(b) Physical 
6th—Importance or Future of Industry 
(a) Demand—Increasing or Decreasing 


The material gathered by the committee is of great value and 
will serve as a means of vocational guidance for pupils. The 
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committee’s investigations are to be extended to cover all lines 
of work in which there may be an opportunity to place coopera- 
tive pupils. As this will guard against the possibility of any school 
undertaking cooperative work that is not desirable. 

One of the most ambitious attempts in connection with the 
voluntary continuation classes described in the report was that 
of the Navy Yard School. The Navy Yard authorities are giving 
a full working day, divided into two afternoons a week to each 
apprentice, for continuation school work. The apprentices are 
paid while in school the same as when at work. The Navy Yard 
furnishes rooms, equipment and supplies except drawing instru- 
ments which each boy provides for himself, and the Board of 
Education furnishes teachers and supervision. 

Seventeen trades are represented in this school. Boat- 
builders, boilermakers, coppersmiths, chippers and caulkers, pat- 
tern makers, die sinkers, joiners, electricians, machinists, mould- 
ers, painters, plumbers, sheet metal workers, shipfitters, ship- 
smiths, shiprights, sail makers. The apprentices number about 
two hundred and forty and range in age from fifteen to twenty- 
one years, and in experience from raw recruits in industry to 
those who are completing their apprenticeship. The subjects 
taught include mechanics, short mathematics, trade drawing and 
shop English. The instruction is correlated as fully as circum- 
stances permit to the trades in which the apprentices are em- 
ployed. With instruction two afternoons at this school and with 
more instruction from foremen in the shops than is usual in com- 
mercial shops, the apprentices of the Navy Yard undoubtedly 
have the best opportunity afforded any young workers in New 
York City to learn trades. 

Cooperation with New York City’s industries has been con- 
fined thus far to the following lines: 


(a) machine shops 
(b) drafting 

(c) power plants 
(d) chemical plants 
(e) printing 

(f) telegraphy 

(g) business 


Experience in these lines has shown that they are well 
adapted to the cooperative plan with the possible exception of 
drafting. “The most promising field for development,” accord- 
ing to the superintendent’s report, “seems to be the business side 
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of industry. The demand for pupils is not only very active but 
the possibilities for training and promoting are apparently un- 
limited.” 

The best results have been achieved with larger concerns. 
This is attributed partly to the fact that the larger organization 
provides greater flexibility owing to the multiplicity of depart- 
ments with their more or less constantly shifting personnel. The 
large organizations generally have a definite system of training 
and promoting which lends itself admirably to the cooperative 
plan. ; 

The aim and scope of the continuation school is excellently 
summed up in the words of the late Dr. John Haaren. “The 
continuation classes,” says Dr. Haaren, “are concerned with per- 
sons who are in industry. Some classes recéive instruction de- 
signed to increase the skill of the worker, while others receive 
instruction planned to remedy defects in education. The ideal 
to be achieved is to supply what is needed to increase the civic 
and industrial efficiency, particularly of the lower paid worker.” 

This indeed is the fundamental aim and purpose of the 
corporation school. The work of the corporation school is and 
should be supplementary to and not a substitute for continua- 
tion or cooperative courses. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Telegraph Employes Organize to 
Promote Good Will 

On Friday evening, April 5th, the office employes of the 
Telegraph Department of the Pennsylvania Lines west of Pitts- 
burgh met in the office of Mr. G. A. Cellar, Supt. of Telegraph, 
1502 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
effected a permanent organization under the name of the “Society 
of General Office Employes of the Telegraph Department of the 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh.” 

The object of the society is to promote the spirit of good 
will, develop efficiency and advance the social interests of its 
members. The society aims to look after the social interests of 
its members by holding occasional entertainments, receptions, 
picnics, etc. Notable speakers will be invited to address the 
members on business and current topics. 

Among its members are fourteen young men who enlisted 
or have been drafted into Uncle Sam’s fighting force, and in 
whose honor a large service flag adorns the office of the society. 

The constitution, drafted by Mr. Wm. A. Krebs, was adopted, 
and the following officers were elected and committees appointed : 
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President—W. I. McQuown. 

Vice-President—George M. Glas. 

Secretary—George M. Garland. 

Treasurer—P. R. Steger. . 

Press Representative—J. S. Stewart. 

Entertainment Committee—H. L. Lent, L. Behner, H. O. 
White, Miss Lillian Dawe and W. J. Buch. 

Sick Committee—Wm. A. Krebs, R. P. Colborn, Miss Emily 
Newman, Miss Viola Perry and Miss Olive Taylor. 

Flower Committee—Miss Carrie Chambers, Miss Anna E. 
Handlon and J. H. Porter. 

Finance Committee—A. M. Knabe, Mrs. L. P. Bable, P. R. 
Steger, Miss I. O’Donnell and O. L. McCreary. 

Auditing Committee—W. O. Dyson and W. J. Dunbar. 


Annual Meeting of the Pittsburgh Chapter 


The Pittsburgh Chapter of our Association held its annual 
meeting on Monday, July Ist, at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Mr. John McLeod, past president of our Association, 
was chairman of the meeting. The following program was car- 
ried out: 

1. Trade Apprenticeship 
Mr. F. W. Hyle, Mesta Machine Co. 
Mr. C. S. Color, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
. Employment Plans 
Mr. E. C. Ramage, Carnegie Steel Co. 
. Unskilled and Semi-skilled Labor 
Mr. J. E. Banks, American Bridge Co. 
. Technical Training 
Mr. J. H. Mustard, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
. Public Education 
Mr. Jos. Speer, Board of Public Education. 
. Methods of Instruction 
Prof. C. E. Hedden, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
. Retail Salesmanship 
Mr. H. M. Phifer, Joseph Horne Co. 
. Executive Training 
Prof. H. E. Dyche, University of Pittsburgh. 
. (a) Industrial Training for War 
(b) A Program for the Pittsburgh Chapter for 1918-19. 
Mr. C. R. Dooley, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
. Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
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11. (a) Report of the Nominating Committee 
(b) Election of Officers 
12. The Future of the Pittsburgh Chapter 
Mr. John McLeod, Carnegie Steel Co. 


The Apprentice Department of the Midvale Steel Company 


One of the very important branches of the Midvale organiza- 
tion, and one that is, except to those directly interested, the least 
spoken of, is the Apprentice Department, of which Mr. E. S. 
Cobaugh is the Superintendent. 

Mr. Cobaugh is the one who first sees and interviews the 
boy who is to become an apprentice, and afterward presumably 
one of the mechanics in the various departments that go to make 
up the vast organization. Mr. Cobaugh hires the boy if he meets 
his requirements, attends to making out his indenture papers, and 
all the other necessary details, and assigns him some particular 
department. His duty does not end there, however, for he has 
entire supervision over the boy during his term of apprentice- 
ship, which covers a period of four years, and he is responsible 
for his training and instruction. 

This instruction embraces two branches—practical and theo- 
retic. The practical part of the instruction is taken care of by 
Mr. C. H. Crist, who is the Machine Shop instructor, and in- 
structs them in the numerous intricacies of their trade while 
actually at work reporting their progress from time to time to 
the Superintendent of the Apprentice Department, who has a very 
complete and comprehensive record of each apprentice, their 
progress in their work, general conduct, attendance at school, 
etc. 

In the Mechanical and Electrical Departments, where there 
are not so many apprentices, their instruction is taken care of 
by their respective foremen. 

The theoretic branch of their training is taken care of in 
the Apprentice School, which is now in charge of Mr. J. H. 
Russell, who was formerly a draftsman in the Artillery Be- 
partment. 

Mr. Russell was promoted to succeed Mr. E. W. Oelkers, 
who for some time past has filled that position in a very able 
manner, and who resigned to answer the call of his country, and 
is now in the service of Uncle Sam. He started for Rochester, 
New York, to train with the Eastman Kodak Company for serv- 
ice as an aérial photographer, for which there is an immense de- 
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mand. Our very best wishes go with Mr. Oelkers, and trust 
that he will safely return. 

The instruction imparted in the Apprentice School consists 
of a course in elementary mathematics and mechanical drawing. 
The course is not, primarily, designed to qualify the boys for 
positions as draftsmen, but to better enable them readily and cor- 
rectly to read blue prints or such other drawings as will come to 
them from time to time‘as they advance in efficiency in their 
chosen trade, as well as afterward, when they have served their 
apprenticeship and have become journeymen, as many will, no 
doubt, become foremen of departments and even fill higher 
positions. 

When an apprentice enters this class, which is at the begin- 
ning of the term following his employment as an apprentice, he 
is given simple problems in shop mathematics. - This part of the 
course consists of ten sets of lessons, each set containing from 
ten to thirty or more problems, starting with simple addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, proceeding then to frac- 
tions, decimals, aics of circles, volume of solids, etc. After com- 
pleting the fourth set he is instructed in drawing simple geometric 
figures in a blank book furnished for that purpose. He is then 
returned to the lessons, which progress up to and through men- 
suration. 

He is then assigned a drawing board and T square, which 
are numbered and retained by him for his personal use through- 
out the rest of his course. He is also furnished with a complete 
set of drawing instruments, but which he returns to the instructor 
at the close of every class. 

He is now instructed first in the proper~use of the instru- 
ments and simple drawing, such as lines, circles, curves, angles, 
dimensions, etc., and as he progresses he is instructed in draw- 
ings pertaining to the trade he ‘is learning, for there are appren- 
tice machinists, electricians, pattern-makers, pipe-fitters, brick- 
layers, etc., so that an apprentice who applies himself diligently 
to this work and his studies will, in addition to being well equipped 
for his future, be a valuable man to his employer. 

Each apprentice is required to devote three hours each week 
to the school—two periods of oné and one-half hours each ; but as 
most, if not all, of them, work alternately on the A, B, and C 
shift, their attendance to class naturally varies as to the days and 
hours on which they report for study. The class hours are as 
follows: Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, first class 10.15 
to 11.45 a.m.; second class, 1.15 to 2.45, and third class, 3 to 4.30 
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p.M. On Wednesdays the second and third classes are omitted, 
and on Fridays the first class is omitted, and on Saturdays there 
are no classes. This gives the instructor time to mark the les- 
sons and establish the percentage ratings and to make such prepa- 
rations as may be necessary for the following week’s work. 

In addition to the above, there is a young ladies’ evening 
class, which is held on Tuesdays and Friday evenings from 5.30 
to 7 o’clock, in which they are given practically the same instruc- 
tions as the boys, except that the object of this class is to educate 
and train them to fill positions as tracers of mechanical drawings, 
which is a field that is now opening up and presents great pos- 
sibilities for girls. 

This class, in spite of the short time it has been established, 
has made wonderful progress, and clearly demonstrates the fact 
that this particular line of work, heretofore monopolized by young 
draftsmen, is a field for which girls having proper training are 
eminently fitted, thereby permitting the younger draftsmen to 
advance quicker to first-class draftsmen and designers. 

This class has two instructors: Mr. Crist attends to the 
mathematical part and Mr. Russell to the drawings. 

The Apprentice School has now about 125 boys and 25 young 
ladies. There is also, in addition to the Apprentice School, a 
foreman’s evening class, which is also under the supervision of 
Mr. Cobaugh, and meets every Monday and Thursday evenings 
from 5.30 to 7 o’clock. Mr. Robert Hendee, of the Rate Depart- 
ment,- is the instructor in this class, which consists of 18 fore- 
men and sub-foremen, who voluntarily attend this class and take 
up mechanical drawing and shop mathematics in order to increase 
their efficiency in their various positions. 

The classroom, which is located on the second floor, over No. 
2 Machine Shop Office, is well equipped with all that is neces- 
sary to successfully prosecute the specified studies, is light, clean, 
and well ventilated, and is kept so, and a visit by any one inter- 
ested will convince the visitor that the cost is money well invested. 


Training New Workers for the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company 

The work of training young women to make them compe- 
tent to assist in the building of Burroughs machines is now es- 
tablished on a firm foundation in our plant. Three elements 
made the training of young women for certain work on our 
product a necessity. These elements are: 

1, The large number of young men who took leave of our 
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organization to fight for their country—several hundred have 
gone. 
2. The general shortage of male labor, which is being felt 
in nearly all industries, making it imperative to call on women 
power to help keep the wheels going around. 

3. The rapid but natural expansion of our. business. 

Despite the employment of many additional women by the 
Burroughs Company, not a man has been left without a job. On 
the other hand, where a woman relieved a man on certain work, 
he went to another position that opened a broader field of oppor- 
tunity for himself. 

Department 35 is the training school for young women be- 
ginners at Burroughs. All young women coming to this depart- 
ment are employed at the Factory Employment office, on the 
main floor of the office building, facing Second Avenue. After 
being received in Department 35 they are placed in a training 
school until they become acquainted with the class of work being 
done there. When they are able to earn above day’s rate wages, 
which usually requires about two weeks’ time, they are placed 
on probation in one of the department divisions, where they go 
on piece work. After meeting the necessary requirements and 
proving their proficiency there, they are placed in a second train- 
ing school in this department. 

In this second training school they work on adding machines 
for a time to determine if they are adapted to this line of work, 
and if so they are then placed in one of the erection or inspection 
departments. 

Time clerks also are instructed and trained in Department 35. 
A great many young women who have had clerical experience 
come to Burroughs, and they are given a trial on some of our 
time keeping. If they prove proficient and otherwise satisfactory 
they are turned over to R. B. Fleming, supervisor of employ- 
ment, who places them in some department in the factory. In 
fact, there are chances all over our great plant for young women 
who come into Department 35 for training. For instance, one 
from this school was recently placed in the Cost Department. 

From April 1, when the training school was established, up 
to the present time, 412 young women have been received in 
Department 35, and 260 have been trained and transferred to 
other departments. At all times there are about forty or fifty 
young women undergoing training. Only nine young women 
have been returned to Department 35 for further training since 
April 1. After receiving additional training these nine were 
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again placed and in no case has one failed for the second time. 

It is just a matter of finding the right places for the right 
young women, and then there is no question about them making 
good on the jobs, as they are proving every day. 

In most cases the young women employed on the erection and 
inspection of our machines who are working at day rate wages are 
earning more than they were at piece work in Department 35. 

Here is a list of the Departments and the kind of work the 
young women who graduated from Department 35 have been 
placed at during the past few months: 

Department 1, spring winding. 

Department 2, drill presses and milling machines. 

Department 5, riveting machines. 

Department 12, inspection of 100 class machines. 

Department 16, straightening parts. 

Department 19, assembling of special features in class 600 
machines. 

Department 20, assembling and fitting of type. 

Department 22, erection. 

Department 37, assembling and adjusting. 

Department 38, assembling and adjusting motors. 

Department 50, drill presses and milling machines. 

Any girl in Department 35 has the privilege of asking for a 
transfer to any of the foregoing departments. 

No operations in connection with the building of our ma- 
chines were taken away from Department 35 with the installa- 
tion of the training school, which is conducted in addition to the 
regular production work that the department carried on pre- 
viously. 

The young women in Department 35 began to don shop uni- 
forms, or overalls, with the coming of warm weather. Those 
who are wearing them say they are preferable to skirts while they 
are at work. The uniforms permit more freedom of motion and 
they do not get in the way like skirts while the wearers are at 


work. 


The New Westinghouse Plant, South Philadelphia, Pa. 


Among the various miracles that have been a direct result 
of the war, probably one of the most remarkable is the new plant 
which has been erected by the Westinghouse Company at South 


Philadelphia. 
What is now the scene of a thriving industry,.on April 1, 
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1917, was a peaceful farm. A chronological record of the accom- 
plishments would read as follows: 

Ground broken for first building, April 1, 1917. 

First heat in the foundry was run November 20, 1917. 

First actual production in machine shop, January 3, 1918. 

First shipment of finished product was made March 25, 1918. 

Completion of first equipment was made June 22, 1918. In 
the meantime on the site of the peaceful farm arose the buildings 
which are the last word in American factory construction, con- 
sisting of seven immense buildings whose total floor area is about 
35 acres and where employment is given to some 3,500 men, and 
whose monthly productive capacity is 75,000 horse power of 
marine apparatus consisting of turbines, reduction gears, con- 
densers, auxiliaries, and propeller shafting, etc., which will be 
utilized in driving the merchant ships being built under the juris- 
diction of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The entire property comprises some 500 acres in which 150 
acres are included in the present building program. A plot of 
ground has been set aside for a town site where homes for em- 
ployes will be erected, and the plans for which include all the 
features of a well organized town, such as schools, churches, 
Y. M. C. A., hospital, fire-house, movie theatres, etc. 

The Works as now constituted is approximately one-third of 
the entire plant as planned, and where the present plant when 
completely manned will give employment to 5,000 persons, when - 
fully completed it will be one of the largest industrial activities 
of America. 


Something Human and Personal 


Nathan C. Kingsbury, Vice-President of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and chairman of the committee 
that has charge of the company’s “welfare work,” pointed out. 
in a recent interview, that the establishment of a medical depart- 
ment was simply a part of a nation-wide movement. 

“We are not by any means leaders in this work,” he said. 
“The most interesting thing about it is its widespread adoption. 
With us it has been a natural outgrowth of the work of our 
benefit fund. 

“We think of it as something human and personal, and that 
is the way we shall continue to think of it, for it could not be 
done well otherwise. And yet it is obviously not a philanthropic 
sort of thing. The inspection of the health of your employes is 
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as definitely a piece of efficiency as the inspection of the strength 
of your copper wire. It is an engineering proposition on a human 
basis. 

“The experience of the country in picking out men for the 
army,” Mr. Kingsbury added, “is certainly a tremendous argu- 
ment not only for careful selection of people, but for care of 
them after they have been selected. I think there is a quite evi- 
dent movement in this country for the care of the health of 
employes.” 

The work being organized by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in its medical department is not treatment 
but diagnosis and inspection. The scope of medical departments 
differs, as different methods and limits are thought advisable for 
the particular object to be attained. The United Gigar Stores, 
for example, both examine and treat any of their employes who 
are ill and who want treatment. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has, too, a separate fund, specially admin- 
istered, for the care of employes who develop tuberculosis. 

At the present time, the recently organized medical depart- 
ment of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company is only 
examining employes who are ill, or who, they have reason to 
believe, need physical diagnosis. As the work is almost imme- 
diately to be carried, however, to the point of compulsory exam- 
ination of all applicants for positions, and voluntary periodical 
examinations of all men and women employed, the purpose of 
the department will be sketched as a whole. ; 

In the first place, the laboratory and examining rooms at 
195 Broadway are the place to which sick employes go to find 
out what is the matter with them. A recently recorded case is 
typical: A lineman employed in Connecticut, a man with a weekly 
wage of about $35, who owns his own house in the country, is 
an excellent workman, and has heretofore had a good health 
record, has been troubled for some months past with a mysterious 
stomach weakness. He has his own family doctor in the coun- 
try, but the case is one for expert diagnosis, and the Medical 
Director of the company gave it to him. By the time the de- 
partment made its complete report on the case of the Connecticut 
lineman he had received examinations and laboratory analyses 
that would have cost him, had the bill been sent him to pay, 
between $400 and $500. His employers knew the exact state of 
his health, down to the last bit of personal record and the small- 
est detail of present condition. Then the Medical Director of 
the company sent the report from his diagnosis to the man’s per- 
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sonal physician in Connecticut, with the recommendation of the 
treatment required. But that is not all. The medical department 
will keep watch over that man. His employers make it their 
business to see that he gets well. 

Then, because the company has employes all over the coun- 
try, the laboratories and doctors’ offices at 195 Broadway act as 
a central station and clearing-house. Analyses of various kinds 
are made there. Records are sent there, checks are kept on the 
health conditions of employes, inspection is directed from the 
central office. That means often, of course, the employment of 
consulting physicians—sometimes two or three. The company 
is not hesitating to spend money to do this work and where diag- 
nosis shows that an employe is in need of treatment for which 
he has not the money to pay, the company sees that he gets the 
necessary funds. 

Another thing that the new medical department of the A. T. 
& T. will do is to serve as a model for the establishment of com- 
plete medical departments in the subsidiary telephone companies. 
It is already using its unexcelled laboratory facilities for the 
analysis work of the New York Telephone Company and will 
assist other affiliated companies as far as practicable. But the 
New York Telephone Company, with which the Bell system in 
Pennsylvania is associated, already has an excellent medical de- 
partment of its own for diagnosis and inspection. So has the 
Chicago company. In New England, the South, and the South- 
west, a beginning of medical work has been made, and in each of 
these company headquarters first aid work is in charge of a 
capable chief. The “long line” service of the A. T. & T. here is 
offering a model of medical department equipment, organization, 
and activity which, it is expected, will be adopted in New Eng- 
land, the South, and other parts of the country where the work 
is not as complete as in Chicago and New York. 

The periodical examinations of employes who are not ill 
will have nothing compulsory about them. The examinations of 
prospective employes, however, will be a part of the necessary 
application for a position with the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. There has been a good deal of misunderstanding 
about this with more than one company. It does not mean that 
a man or woman who is not physically perfect will lose out in 
trying to get work. It does mean that the discovery of weakness 
that would make work of a certain kind unhealthful will shift the 
applicant to another kind of activity. A man may have applied 
for a position that demands a great deal of physical exercise ; 
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the doctor’s examination may show that much physical exercise 
is not good for him; he will not be given the work for which 
he originally asked, but may be employed in some other way. 
Of course, a physical examination may disclose weakness or dis- 
ease which may make it impossible to employ the applicant at 
all; but that is not so probable as the mere transfer to easier 
work. Another point on which medical departments are most 
careful is the confidential treatment of the department reports. 
In the record rooms of the A. T. & T., for example, all reports 
are merely numbered. Only the paysiche in charge has the 
corresponding list of names. 

The special tuberculosis work of,the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is far-reaching. There was, when the plan 
was first worked out, some thought of building a sanatorium for 
company employes who might be stricken with consumption. 
Then, as workers are employed in various parts of the country, 
it was decided that it would be better to send any sick man or 
woman to whatever good existing sanatorium was most con- 
venient. But the work of the company does not stop there; it 
is not done until the needs of the sick person have been supplied. 
People who are undergoing treatment for tuberculosis, for in- 
stance, usually need special clothes. Then, too, when the em- 
ploye comes back to work, care is taken that the transition from 
the sanatorium to what physicians call “normal life” should not 
be too abrupt, and that the health of the returning patient should 
be carefully safeguarded through the difficult first months of 
renewed work. The company has for more than five years 
operated a plan of disability benefits and pensions, but the tuber- 
culosis work is specially provided for. 

Although the establishment of the medical department for 
diagnosis and examination is of recent date, the company has 
long kept careful oversight over the health of its employes as a 
part of its welfare work. In the building where the long dis- 
tance lines center almost 900 girls are employed, and a welfare 
superintendent, a staff of assistants, and a trained nurse are al- 
ways in attendance. Before a girl is employed one of the welfare 
workers visits her home, talks with her mother or guardian, finds 
out what her “health history” has been, not only takes pains to 
become acquainted with the girl’s family, but gathers whatever 
information is necessary in order to place her, as an employe, 
in the work that will be best for her. The medical work done 
in the building is “first aid” only; if a girl has a headache the 
nurse offers her the simple immediate help that seems best; but 
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if she is actually ill, or has a temperature, or if the headache 
persists, she sends her to the doctor. On the other hand, the 
nurse is on the lookout for girls who are tired or “peaked,” 
who may be ill and not know it. Last summer, during the hot 
wave, there was a nurse on constant duty in the operating-room, 
simply watching the telephone girls for the first danger signs 
of heat prostration and relieving them in time. Any one who 
gets sick on duty is sent home; but she is not sent in a street 
car, or alone; she goes home in a taxicab, and one of the welfare 
workers goes with her. Girls who live in boarding-houses and are 
ill receive special care from “the office.” 


Ogden Armour’s Message to the Average Man 


Many of these half-way folks get by, but they never get far. 
There is always a premium in business on the man who does his 
work painstakingly, with completeness and finality;,he is the 
man who will be trusted with more and more responsibility, up 
to the limit of his capacity. The man who informs himself ade-, 
quately about his firm, its methods, its policies and its products, 
who does his work so well that no one need follow him up to 
patch the ragged edges, is on the safest, surest and shortest road 
to achievement.—Kodak Park Bulletin. 


The Eastern Manufacturing Company, a class “A” member 
of our Association, is publishing a series of “Health Talks” in its 
house organ The Mill. Especial attention is given to the care 
of the teeth, eyes, et cetera. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Sub-Committees of the Executive Committee 


Program 

F. C. Henperscuott, Chairman. 
The New York Edison Com- 

pany, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To plan the work assignments of 
committees and the convention 
program. 

Publications 

E. J. Menren, Chairman. 

McGraw Hill Publishin 
pany, New York, N 
Duties: 
To supervise the Association’s 
publications. 
Membership 
W. W. Kincaw, Chairman. 
Wane Spirella Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Com- 


Inc., 


Duties: 

To be responsible for getting new 
members. To investigate the 
loss of old members. 

Cooperation with Other Organ- 
izations 

Dr. H. M. Rowe, Chairman. 
The H. M. Rowe Company, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 
Duties: 

To be responsible for coopera- 

tion with other organizations. 
Training Educational Directors 
Cc Dootey, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duties: 
To supervise the experimental 
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course arranged with New 
York University for training 
educational directors and in- 


structors with a view to de- 
veloping similar plans at other 
educational institutions. 


Committees of the Association 


Organization and Administration 
A. C. Vina, Chairman. 

American Telephone and Tele- 

graph Company, New York, 


Duties: 

To determine the best methods 
of organization of educational 
work as a function of manage- 
ment in typical instances. 

Methods of Instruction 

J. K. Brucrer, Jr., Chairman. 

Western Union Telegraph 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To further determine the appli- 
cation of the laboratory, library 
and inspection trip methods. 

Public Education 
Section I—Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools 

C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 

To determine ways by which 
member companies can best co- 
operate with these schools. 

Section II—Continuation Schools 
Dr. Paut KreuzporntNer, Chair- 
man. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Altoona, Pa. 
Duties: 

To report on the application of 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Educational Law. 

Health Education 

Sypney W. Asue, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Duties: 

To suggest methods of improv- 

ing the health of employes. 
Employment 
F. P. Prrzer, General Chairman. 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 
Section I—Employes Selection 
and Job Analysis 

H. A. Horr, Chairman. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Duties: 

To determine how typical cleri- 
cal and mechanical jobs can be 
analyzed as an aid in determin- 
ing the kind of employe de- 
sired. 


How can employes’ fitness for 
particular typical jobs be de- 
termined by tests. 

To determine records and organ- 
ization necessary to best han- 
dle promotions and transfers. 

Section II—Labor Turnover 

F. P. Prrzer. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine the best methods 
of calculating turnover. 

To determine that per cent of 
turnover under typical condi- 
tions which can be accepted as 
normal. 

Marketing 
Dr. Lee Gattoway, 
Chairman. 
New York University, 
York, N. Y. 
Section I—Advertising, 
and Distribution 
Dr. Lee GaLtoway, Chairman. 
Duties: 

To ascertain what organized 
training is desirable for those 
engaged in foreign trades. 

Secion II—Retail Salesmanship 

Miss BuELtan KENNARD, 

23 Park Ave., New York City. 
Duties: 

To determine how to teach a 
knowledge of merchandise and 
its uses as a basis of training 
for better service in retail sell- 


ing. 
Office Work Training 
R. H. Purrer, Chairman. 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Duties: ° 
To determine under what con- 
ditions is organized training 
for office boys, clerks and ste- 
nographers advisable. 
Technical and Executive Training 
KenpaALt WeElsiceER, General* 
Chairman. 
Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Atlanta, 


General 
New 
Selling 


a. 
Section I—Technical 
W. M. Sxirr, Chairman. 
General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Duties: 
To determine what ways can em- 
ployers of technical graduates 
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cooperate with technical 
schools. 
Section II—Executive 

Norman Coiiyer, Chairman. 

Southern Pacific Company, San 
Francisco, California. 
Duties: 

To suggest methods of promo- 
tion and training of minor 
executives in handling men and 
carrying out company policies. 

Trade Apprenticeship 
F. W. Tomas, General Chair- 
man. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad System, Topeka, 
Kansas. 
Section I—Railroads 

Tuomas G. Gray, Chairman. 

Southern Pacific Company, 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Duties: 

To determine what supervision 
of work is desirable for other 
than machinist’ apprentices in 
railroad shops. 

Section II—Manufacturing 

J. J. Garvey, Chairman. 

Western Electric Company, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Duties: 

To ascertain under what condi- 
tions is an apprentice instruc- 
tion shop desirable in a manu- 
facturing plant. 

Section I1I—Steel 

P. E. WaKertetp, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 
quesne, Pa. 
Duties: 

To ascertain what supervision of 
shop work is desirable for ap- 
prentices in steel mills. 

Unskilled and Semi-skilled Labor 

J. E. Banxs, General Chairman. 

American Bridge Company, 
Ambridge, Pa. 


Section I—Unskilled 
H. T. Water, Chairman. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Duties: 


To determine best plans for 


Americanizing the foreign born. 
Recommend standard educational 
programs for American (in- 
cluding negroes) unskilled 
workmen. 
To determine best methods of 
anne English to the foreign 


rn. 
Section II—Semi-skilled 
Cart S. Corer, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

To determine best methods of in- 
struction to bring operators up 
to standard rates on specific 
tasks. 

Local Chapters 

Joun McLeop, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; 
Duties: 

To be responsible for the rela- 
tions with the Association’s 
Local Chapters. 

To supervise the organization of 
groups of members into Local 
Chapters. 

To be responsible for the fur- 
thering of the Association’s in- 
terests through the Local Chap- 
ters. 

Nominating 

Jonn McLeop, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

To nominate candidates for the 
offices and executive committee 
as required by the constitution. 


Directory of Local Chapters 


Pittsburgh Local Chapter 
C. R. Doorry, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Manufacturing Company. 
P. E. Waxertetp, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 
quesne, Pa. 


New York Local Chapter 
Joun T. Scanton, Chairman. 
Standard Fashion Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Local Chapter 
Mont H. Wricut, Chairman. 


and 


John B. Stetson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. DoucHerty, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company 
Chicago Laon Chapter 
Wiu1am R. DeFietp, Chairman. 
Montgomery Ward & Company, 
Chicago, II. 
James J. Garvey, 
Treasurer. 
Western Electric Company, 
Inc., Hawthorne Station, Chi- 
cago, Ii. 


Company, 


Secretary- 
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POLICY AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 


ArtHUR WILLIAMS, Chairman, 

General Commercial Manager The 

New York Edison Company. 
Ciarence H. Howarp, President, 

Commonwealth Steel Company. 
Dr. Joun Price JACKSON, 

Commissioner of Labor and In- 

dustry of Pennsylvania. 
A. A. Anperson, Secretary Educa- 
tional Committee, 

American Museum of Safety. 
N. F. Brapy, President, 

The New York Edison Company. 
Dr. ArtHur A. HAmerscuiac, Di- 

rector, 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
WuuiaM R. Heatu, Vice-President, 

Larkin Company. 

N. C. Kinecssury, Vice-President, 

American Telephone and Tele- 

graph Co. 
M. W. Mix, President, 

Dodge Manufacturing Company. 
Joun i. Patterson, President 
The National Cash Register 

pany. 


om- 


CHANCELLOR E. E. Brown, 
New York University. 
Georce B. Cortetyou, President, 
Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York. 
T. E. Donnettey, President, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 
Dr. Joun FINtEy, 
Commissioner of Education of 
New York State. 
H. A. Hatuican, Vice-President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 
James A. RooseEvett, 
Roosevelt & Thompson. 
Dr. Cuartes P. STEINMETZ, 
General Electric Company. 
Dr. Hersert J. Trry, General Man- 


ager, 
Strawbridge & Clothier. 

Joun McLeop, Ex-President, F 
The National Association of Cor- 

poration Schools, 

Carnegie Steel Company. 

F. C. Henperscnott, Secretary, 
The New York Edison Company. 
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